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JAMES ANTHONY BIRCH, FORMER HEAD 
OF CMA EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

CLEVELAND - James Anthony “Tony” Birch, who served in the education department 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art (CMA) for 25 years, died yesterday afternoon at his home in 
Tarboro, North Carolina. The cause of death was liver cancer. Birch would have been 64 on 
April 26. CMA’s curator of musical arts, organist Karel Paukert, will present a recital in Birch’s 
memory this Sunday, April 16, at 2:30 p.m. 

Born in Youngstown, Ohio, in 1936, Birch graduated from Phillips Exeter Academy in 
Exeter, NH, in 1954 and attended Haverford College, Haverford, PA, as a pre-med student. He 
transferred to Kent State University, however, where he obtained his B.A. in fine arts. Returning 
to the U.S. from two years of independent study in Europe, Birch taught art in the Elmira, New 
York public schools, then organized and directed the art program at the Charlotte Country Day 
School in Charlotte, NC. 

Birch continued his studies with a fellowship in painting at Villa Schifanoia, the 
graduate art department of Rosary College, River Forest, IL, later receiving his M.A. and M.F.A. 
there as well. He lectured for a year at Cuyahoga Community College before joining the CMA 
staff in December 1970 as supervisor of young people’s activities, just before its education wing 
opened in February 1971. 

Though Birch’s field was painting, his special interest was in children and young people, 
especially in urban outreach projects involving teenagers. He rose quickly to assistant curator, 
associate curator, and curator of education, eventually co-directing the education department 
with Katherine Solender, curator of special programs, and Marjorie Williams, curator of adult 
programs. Among the accomplishments Birch valued most was his years-Iong East Cleveland 
Project, which definitively showed the value of even a brief, intensive art-based study in 
improving Stanford Achievement Test results. His activities also included spearheading a 
minority internship program at the CMA. 

He is also remembered as the project director for the major exhibition The Afro- 
American Tradition in Decorative Arts, shown here in 1978, organized by the CMA in 
cooperation with the Cleveland chapter of The Links, Inc. This show explored the art of 
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African-American craftsmen and their use of traditional African techniques and motifs over a 350-year period 
in basketry, musical instruments, wood carving, quilting, pottery, boat building, blacksmithing, architecture, 
and graveyard decoration. The exhibition traveled to six other U.S. cities. 

Solender and Williams are still on the museum staff, Solender as exhibitions manager and Williams as 
director of the division of education and public programs. Williams, who visited Birch last weekend, recalled of 
his many years on the staff, “Tony loved talking about the museum's masterpieces. He was passionate about 
artistic excellence. The way he conveyed that to young people who came through the museum's doors was 
contagious! He felt looking at art and making art were transformative, powerful experiences that could enhance 
the life of an inner-city child as well as an accomplished adult.” Solender added, “His door was always open, 
and he was always available for anyone on the staff to talk over their ideas for the education department and 
museum.” 

As an artist, Birch exhibited widely in gallery and museum exhibitions, particularly in the midwest and 
North Carolina, including in the CMA’s May Show (before hejoined the staff), at the Palazzo Strozzi in 1969, 
and in the Cruz Gallery in Tarboro last autumn. 

In retirement, Birch not only spent more of his time painting, but also occasionally lectured about art to 
community groups. In an article in the Tarboro Daily Southerner announcing such an event, Birch was quoted 
about how he tried to make paintings like Picasso’s La Vie (one of his personal favorites in CMA’s collection, 
and considered by many to be Picasso’s greatest Blue Period work) as approachable as possible: “Most people 
have a better hearing vocabulary for music than they do a visual vocabulary for art. Visual arts is one of those 
things that is not as big a part of school training as it should be.” 

Birch was interviewed for The Plain Dealer time of his early retirement from the CMA staff in 
January 1996. Asked about his departure, he said, “I think I’m going to miss a lot of the wonderful people” at 
the museum. He also commented that former CMA director Sherman E. Lee was one of the people in the 
museum field who was especially supportive of him. Lee was, said Birch, “One of the people ... I really owe for 
everything I’ve ever done that was right.” Katharine Lee Reid, now director of the CMA, remembers Birch 
from her days in Cleveland: “Tony had a way of touching the lives of many people, young and old, novice and 
professional. Countless people in the community and on the staff have benefited from his lifelong commitment 
to the visual arts. As a museum educator of the highest caliber and as a valued friend and colleague, Tony will 
be sorely missed.” 

Birch is survived by his partner of 26 years, Denis Kaszubinski; daughter Elizabeth Anne Birch, a 
project manager with The Learning Company in Paris, France; son-in-law Salvatore La Pira of Florence, Italy; 
his son Sebastian, a professor and composer in Tampa; daughter-in-law Akiko Birch, a member of The 
Louisville Ballet, and granddaughter Alexandra of Shaker Heights, OH. 

No services are planned. Contributions in Birch’s memory may be made to the CMA’s Rufus M. 

Ullman Fund for arts instruction of children, scholarships, and art purchase. 
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